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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


COLONEL PICKERING, 

ON IMPROVING THE NATIVE BREED 
OF NEW ENGLAND CATTLE. 
Letter VIII. 

The general cause ir which Mrs Powel is 


zealously engaged—the improvement of the hus- 
bandry of our country, in all as branches—in- 


daced a desire, on my part, while examining | 


his publications, to say nothing that could pos 
sibly excite an unpleasant feeling: but I can- 


not do justice to the subject and myself without | 


some {reedom of remark.—His three letters 
which he denominates *- Reply to Col. Picker- 
ing, on Native Cattle,” claim particular notice. 
They were published in the American Farmer 
priated: at Balttmore—reprinted in the New 
England Farmer at Boston, No. 46, 50, of Vol. 
Ill. and No. 1, of Vol. IV. and are intended te 
take a permanent station in the next volume of 
the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultaral 
Society, to whose President they are addressed. 

In his first letter, Mr. Powel says that * / 
have given the spur to his hobb::,” This cer- 
tainly was not intended, nor necessary. While 
I could have no objection to his mounting, | 
could not but presnme that hé would have held 
a rein tight enough to-prevent his hobby from 
running away with him. Unfortunately I have 
found myself mistaken. 

In bis first letter, Mr. Powel says ‘he is not 
fond of deductions from. figures, in reiation to 
Agricultural matters ;’— Yet he does sometimes 
make use of figures, though ina very extraordi 
bary manner :—** That he is much more dis- 
posed to. take the impressions founded upon a 
series of evidence, wising from general inves. 
ligation, than isolated [detached or - single] 
facts.” —T his isthe very course | have taken 
and pursued in my former letters ; which ex- 
hibit the result of my general investigation ot 
the subject. In those four letters, 1 travelled 
with Young and Marshall through various coun 
ties and districts of England ; and from their 
journals, stated, that the annual products in but- 
ter, of the English dairies, varied from two fir 
kins to two and a half and three firkins, per 
cow, by the year.» « ; 

As Young and Marshall are called ‘ Old Wri- 
ters,” and therefore not good anthorities in these 
times, | might, if the passage had occurred to 
me, have qnoted one of Mrv Powel’s' own mo 
dern writers ; Culley on Live Stock, as cited tn 
Rees’. Cyclopediay articte - Cattle.”"—“ The 
short-horned. breed of cattle, according to Mr 
Culley, differs from the other breeds -in the 
shortness of their horns, in being wider ‘and 
thicker in their form or mould, consequently 
feeding to the most weight, in affording by 
much the greatest qhantity of tallow when fat- 
tened, in having very thin hides, and much less 
hair npon them than any other breed, exceyt 
the Alderney ; but that the most essential dif- 
ference, he thinks, consists in the quantities 
of milk they give beyond any other breed : 


\there being instances of cows of this breed 
giving 36 quarts of milk per day, and of 43 fir-| 
| kins of buiter being made from a dairy of 12 
cows ; but the more general quantity is. three fir- 
kins (168 pounds) per cow in a season, and 24) 
quarts of milk per day.’—“ It is said of this, 
| kind, and he supposes very justly, that they eat! 
more food than any of the other breeds; nor, 
can we, says he, wonder at this, when we con-| 
|sider that they excel in these three valuable | 
| particulars, viz. in affording the greatest quan- 
‘tity of beef, tallow and milk.” 

| Now let us see how ingeniously Mr. Powel) 
\** figures” fo overthrow my statements, given | 
}on the authority of Young and Marshall, and to) 
illustrate the positions he had assumed.—He | 
repeats, from my first letter, the great quanti-| 





er cow,—from 2 to 9 gallons, on an average) 
five gallons a day ; but omits the small annual) 
amount of their butter—being, as above men-| 
tioned, 2 firkins, or 112 pouncs per cow ; only 


.| 20 pounds more than the average of five ordi-| 


nary or common dairies in different paris of| 
Massachusetts.* I stated on the authority of! 
Young, that in one district, a dairy of middling; 
cows gave from 2 to 4gallons of milk a day, and! 
from 4 to 7 pounds of butter per week. But) 
in this case Young does not say what was the| 
yearly product of each of those middling cows. 
This omission gives Mr. Powel an opportunity 
to make a display in figures ; and his conclu- 
sions show the character of his calculations, 
In a year are 52 weeks; and at 4 pounds a 
week, each cow would yield 208 pounds of but- 
ter—and at 7 pounds a week 364 pounds of 
butter in a year! What does the reader think 
of this calculation? Will Mr: Powel hazard 
his reputation as a practical farmer and a  :an 
of sense, and say, that he thinks Mr. Young, in 
mentioning the products of those middling 
cows, at 4 to 7 pounds of butter a week, meant 
that they yielded those quantities in every week 
in the year ?—1 am)satished that Young did not 
refer even to the whole of* the butter making 





* Although | speak of fire dairies, corresponding with 
the fire reports of them, yet those five, respectively, 
are tobe considered asthe averages of the dairies ge- 
verally, in the townships, counties, and districts from 
which the reports were received. 

Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, Vol. 32, p. 144- 
5, gives the product in butter of a dairy of cows * ol 
every denomination,” as communicated by one of his 
correspondents ;: and the average quantity in 1796, 
was 146.3-4 pounds—and in 1797, 140: pounds. - 
This volume was printed in 1799. 

Samé volume, p. 59, Young says that in France 
a cow is a good one that gives 3 pounds of butter a 
week ; for which he quotes a French author. 

In the same page, in stating the annual product of 
a cow in butter, at 168 pounds, Young remarks, that 
for a short time a great deal per week is given, and 
thence declines to nothing. He apportions the whole 
in this manver: 


Ib. per week 
‘ ‘ 


64 pounds 
48: 


8 
6 
5 : 20 
4 , - 16 
3 ae 
2 7 


owner 


12 
8 


—— 





season ; 


ties of milk produced in some English dairies, } 





168 


} but only ton portion of it, when the 
pasturage was the best. and the cows-at the 
top of their milking. But to show more strik- 
ingly the character of Mr. Powel’s calculations 
and reasonings on this subject, let another ol 
my statemenis be considered. Young says that 
in one district, where some good rave 
from 6 to 7 gallons of milk a cay, dairies 
averaged 21 firkins, or 140 pounds of butter 
per cow, by the year. Now take the medium 
of the milk, 64 gallons, or 26 quarts per 
day, and multiply these by the days in a year, 
the amount will be 9490 quarts, which divided 
by 140 (the number of pounds of butter in the 


cows 
the 


year,) and you will have 67 and 11-14ths, al- 


most 68 quarts of milk reguired to make one 


pound of butter. Whatever opinion I may be 
supposed to entertain of thé present mos! 
fashionable breed of English cows, | do not 
believe that the poorest in that kingdom yield 
such miserable milk-and-water stuff as Mr. Pow- 
el’s calculations imply ; but cn the contrary, 
that at the present period, 21 quarts, from the 
thinnest milk dairy cows, may probably yield a 
ponnd of butter: yet this is three-times the 
quantity required of the milk of the Qakes cow 
richly fed, 

In the case jnst now cited from Culley, stating 
the average product of dairies of the short-horn 
cows, being three firkins in a season, and 24 
quarts of milk a day- if Mr. Powel’s mode of 
calculating were adopied, 52 quarts, of milk 
would be required to make a pound of butter, 

Mr. Powel proceeds in his wonderful calcu. 
lations. The reader will recollect my state- 
ment of the product of Mr. Wheeler's dairy of 
seven cows, in Framingham in Massachusetts, 
for six months, to be 941) pounds of butter, 
and 1300 pounds of skim milk cheese, In re- 
lation to this, Mr. Powel says—** We are ase 
sured by Col. Pickering, and by Arthur Young 
who wrote 50 or G0 years ago, that the best 
cows of the Lincolnshire breed, would give, .on 
an average, 7 or 8 pounds of butter a week.* 
If then (continues Mr. Powel,) 7 Lincolnshire 


-cows had been taken 50 or GO years ago, they 


would have given annually from 2548 to 2912 
pounds of butter.”—Here again the reader, if 
he takes up his pen, will find Mr. Powel making 
his calculations by he same extraordinary rule 
| have already ‘been obliged to exhibit and 
expose. Seven cows, each yielding 7 pounds 
of butter a week, will, in 52 weeks, give 2548 
pounds, and at 8 pounds a week, 2912 pounds, 
in the year ; that is, in one case, Mr. Powel 
makes each of the 7 cows give 364 pounds, 
and in the other, 416 pounds of butter, by the 
vear. Comments on this calculation are un- 
necessary. 

In the next paragraph of his Reply No. 1, 
Mr. Powel proceeds, on similar ground, to 
make another calculation.—* If, (says he) the 
English cows which “ gave 9 gallons daily,” 
had been milked separately (admitting that on- 
ly one pound of butter could have been ob- 





* | stated from Mr. Young, that they gave 6 gallons 
of milk a day, and 7 or 8 pounds of butter a week ; 
thus requiring, in one case 24, and in the other 21 
quarts of milk, to make a pound of butter. 
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tained from 14 to 16 quarts of milk) eath cow 


would have afforded from 153 to 13 pounds! the fashion and passion of the day. 


of butter » week. If they had been forced, as| 


ia Holland—for a single Tui root. Such was|breeding,but from the “ inventor ?°—Who form. 








led the ** few first rate breeders” of that day, 
With regard to the scientific gentlemen above | who, as Bakewell advanced in years and was 


the Damvers or Oakes cow, by ‘ cornmeal, ;named, 1 would ask what knowledge had Robert | taking his flight, were waiting for the dropy ing 
skim-mi!k, butter-milk, gruel, and so much | Bakewell of Sir Joseph Banks, of Sir John Se- | of bis mantle, each eager to catch it * 


food in the stable that they would have lain) bright; 


or of Doctor Cline? It may be doubted) Although Mr Bakewell generally avoid 4 


j 


down upon the pasture,” and the milk had been| whether he ever heard of their names. Be this alien crosses, a8 nnnecessary, yet it appears th 


placed in an “ extra number of pans,” how 


as it may, considering the time—at least sixty \he would give high prices for any animals <u. 


much they would have surpassed the Danvers | years ago—when Bakewell had settled in his | perior to his own, or necessary to furnish er alics 


cow, no man can know.” Trues but, with the 
privilege of a New-England man | might guess. 
tlowever, I waive it; and resort to the data 
which Mr. Powel himself has adopted and as- | 
sumed. He adopts my statement from Young, 
that some English cows gave 9 gallons of milk 
per day : and he assumes as a fact, that from 
14 to 16 quarts of this milk would have made 
a pound of butter: take the medium of 15 
quarts for a pound of butter. Then 9 gallons a 
day, would be 3285 ghllons, or 13,140 quarts | 
in the year. The latter divided by 15, would | 
give £76 pounds of butter a year, produced by | 
an English cow, as usually pastired and fed.) 
Now let her have the same orm of rich food| 
with which the Oakes cow was indulged—not 
** forced,” and which, in my first letter | allow 
to have doubled her prodfice of butter,—and 
we shall have the delightful vision of 1752 
pounds of butter yielded by an English cow in 
ene year !—I forbear to press this matter an 
further. Mr. Powel * is not fond of deductions 
from tigures, in relation to Agricultural mat- 
ters. 

In reference to what he had advanced in the 
first letter of his Reply, Mr. Powel, in its con- 





cluding paragraph says—“{ have adhered to} 


the British authorities which Col. Pickering 
had given in his letters, intended to show how 
little can be gained, by the use of English cat 
tle, for the improvement of ours, of which he 
confesses ‘* very few can be found of superior 
eharacter.”—Here | ask, how many fewer are 
the imported improved short-horns 2? Mr. 
Powel probably possesses more than half that 
have been imported into the United States, 
and American farmers must patiently wait for 
the imported race to meliorate or change their | 
native stock ; instead of entering resolutely, on, 
the general improvement that may be immedi- | 
ately commenced, by selections, every where, of 
our best native cows and bulls, 

In what manner Mr. Powel has “ adhered to 
my British authorities,’ the precéding ex- 
amination of his first letter will show, to the 
Satislaction, I trust, of every reader. But he 
promises, “ by American proofs, to attempt to 
establish, that much has been gained, that 
much more may be acquired, by taking advan- 
tage of the labours ofnearly a century, of the 
ekill of even * professional breeders,” whose 





own mind, and practised upon, the true princi-/ some feature or quality in which his own were ve. 
ples for improving the breeds of domestic ani-| ficient. This is a most important privemple iy 
mals—I hazard nothing in saying, that, neither | breeding, and, indeed lies at the foundation of 
of those three learned gentlemen had written | all improvements, pathos 
one word on the subject; or were known to the | Bakewell, like the distinguished farmer Wil. 
world as men of science ; although Sir Joseph, liam West, of Pennsylvania, committed no: ac. 
then a young man, was just entering the field of count of his principles or practice to paper.— 
natural history. The only writing of his bear-| ‘The latter, when frequently importuned by his 
ing a relation to husbandry which has fallen into | friends to give to the world, a statement of the 
my hands, is a small pamphlet on the mildew of improvements he had effected, and of his prac. 
wheat; in which, though his theory seems to/tice in general, as constantly declined to com. 
have received some countenance from another ply. His uniform answer was, ** come and see 
eminent naturalist.* | venture to express my || can inform you more by conversing, in a few 
opinion that Sir Joseph has mistaken the effect | hours, and by walking over the farm, than by 
for the couse. | writing volumes.’ 

Of Sir John Sebright, member of parliment,, Ihave attentively read Sir John Sebrighi’s 
I had never heard, until L-saw his letter to Sir/letter to Sir Joseph Banks, and have not discoy. 
Joseph Banks, on the art of improving the breeds | ered in it any thing which Bakewell did not 
of domestic animals,” written in 1609, * in obe- ‘know and practise 40 or 50 years before that 
dience to the commands of Sir Joseph,” and in- etter was written—perhaps before the writer 
troduced by Mr Powel into the Memoirs of the | was born. The letter may be useful to learner; 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society—Sir John | in the art of breeding; but could not beneiit 
mentions Mr Bakewell as * the first who assert-| breeders intelligent like Bakewell. To me 
ed that a cross was unnecessary; and that ani-| there appear to be some inconsistences in it.— 
mals would not degenerate by being bred in-and| His charge against that eminent breeder, that 
in,t which was at that time the received opin-| he attempted to * mislead” the public, appar. 
ion ;” and adds “ no one can deny the ability of ently refers to his doctrine of breeding in-and. 
Mr Bakewell in the art of breeding, of which|in: but this practice, in Sir John's own opinion, 
he may fairly be said to have been the inventor: |* may be beneticial, if notearried too far.” He 
but (continues Sir John) the mystery with which | even applauds Bakewell; saying, “ he had cer. 
he is well known to have carried on every part | tainly the merit of destroying the absurd preju- 
of his business, and the various means which he | dice which formerly prevailed against breeding 
employed to mislead the public, induce me not | from animals between whom there was any dc- 
to give that weight to his assertions, which I! gree of relationship.” But Bakewell did not 
should do to his real opinion, could it have been | confine himself to breeding in-and-in. This is 
ascértained.”—But being the “inventor” of an | demonstrated by his purchasing animals possess. 
art—to secure the exclusive profit of which to ing qualities superior to his own, and capable o! 
himself, a patent could not he obtained,—who | correcting defects in them. The purchases of 
has aright tocomplain if Bakewell kept hisown|snch animals, and the use he made of them, 
secret, in order to enjoy the fruits of his invent-|could not be very easily kept secret, if he at- 
ive genius, industry, expenditorcs, and experi-| tempted it. : 
ence ?t yet I greatly mistake if he did not can-| Bat | may adduce Sir John Sebright’s author. 
‘didly explain himself to Acthur Young, and take | ty, in snpport of my own suggestions and advice 
pains particularly to instruct him in ove essential | to New England farmers—to select the best of 
part of the Breeder’s art, that of handling—now 'our native stock, however small the number, in 
so moch talked of by some of his modern follow- | every township, and to breed from them. Selec 
ers, as if it were a discovery of their own day. | tion is, indeed, so obvious a principle, that it 
I do not recollect in which of Young’s numerous | must be familiar to every farmer who thinks on 
writings this account was given: it is probably |the subject. This doctrine, for the parpose of 
upwards of thirty years since | read it. ‘The | improving animals, pervades and is visible in al- 
impression left on my mind is that Bakewell was | most every page of Sir John Sebright's letter. 
very frank in his communications to Young ; and| And at length he says—* the alteration which 











exertions have been directed by the science of 
Bir Joseph Banks, Sir John Sebright, and: 
line, whose deductions have been made with! 
the diligence and habits of * practical men,” | 
aad whose success has been measured by the 
standards which every ian can best compre- 
head, “ high prices and profit.” . For an illus 
tration of these ** standards” of value, | beg 
leave io refer the reader to my thied letter ; 
only remarking here, that time was, when a 
money-yelting, money-lovying Deichman would 
Give from 2000 to 5,500 guilders—that is, fram: 


80D te 2200 dallurs—-ihe “ standard” prices 





the latter as liberal in making them keown to! may be made in any breed of animals by selec: 
his countrymen and the world. ‘tion, can hardly be conceived by those who 
Bat | beg leave to ask, of whom could Bake- | have not paid some attention to this subject.— 
weil’s contemporaries have learned the art of| They atiribute every improvement to a cross, 
“ when it is merely the effect of a judicious selec- 

tion, 
1 pray every improving farmer in New-Fog- 
lacd, who shail see this letter, to read again the 





* Thomas A. Knight, Esq. 

t By breeding in and in, is meant the coupling of 
near relations ; as of a brother witha sister; and con- 
tinuing the practice in the same family. 

t Young says that Bakewell travelled over England, 
Scotland, lreland, Holland, and Flanders, with his 
eves open to Cattle alone ; to collect such bulis, rams, 
and stallions, as were the fittest for his purpose.—.4n- 
nals of Agriculture, rol. 32, page 68. 





*See my third letter for Marshall’s account ot thes¢ 
** few first rate breeders.” 

t Eulogiem on William West by Dr Mease, in the 
Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society of Agriculture, °¢ 
4 vol, 
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paragraph I have just quoted trom Sir John Se- 
bright, one of the three great anthorities pro- 


duced by Mr Powel, in support of bis own opin- | 


T. PICKERING. 
Qu. 
BENEFITS OF VACCINATION. 

The following interesting facts are extracted 
from a pamphlet which has just -been published 
on Small-pox and Vaccination, in the town of 
Cambridge, by Mr. J. J. Cribh, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons :--- 

1. More than 300 have probably died in Cam- 
bridge. in the course of twenty-five years pre- 
ceding the summer of 1824—1. e. 1 in 7 of those 
who have hud the disease. 2. Ten have diedio 
the same period of small-pox from inoculation 


ions. 





—i.e. 1in 115. 3. Three have died of Small-pox | 
after vaccination; or lin 1318 vaccinated. 4. 
From the joint influence of vaccination and small | 
pox inoculation, it is very prebable that 713! 
deaths from natural small-pox have been pre- 
vented. 5. If all who have been affected, witlr- 
in the given period, with either of these dis- 
eases (viz. inoculated small-pox, and natural 
small-pox, or cow- pox) had been inoculated with | 
small-pox, 64 only would have died. 6. Had all} 
undergone vaccination, five or six only would} 
have died of small-pox. 7. Where one person 
has died of small-pox alter vaccination, 11 or 
12 have died of inoculated small-pox. 8. Insev- 
eral parishes of Cambridge, in proportion to the 
diffusion of vaccination has been the. preven- 
tion of small-pox. 9. Two hundred and twenty- 
four cases of small-pox have occurred after sup- 
posed vaccination. 10. In these cases (see 9) 
the disease was slight in 163; more severe but 
not dangerous, in 33; dangerous in 9, and fatal 
in 3. 11. The supervention of small-pox in per- 
sons previously vaccinated, has been incompara- 
bly more frequent of late than in former years. 
12. The lapse of time does not impair the pro- 
tecting influence of cow-pox, in the persons of 
those who have once undergone the disease. 13. 
The vaccine virus hag lost none of its eflicacy 
from the time which has transpired, and the num- 
ber of individuals through whom it has passed, 
since it was first taken from its original source. 
Boston Medical Intelligencer. 
=== 


YELLOW FEVER. 


One of the most important questions for the 
public health, is to ascertain whether the yel- 
low fever be or be not contagious. A very inter- 
esting fact has recently been mentioned on this 
subject in a memuir preseuted to the Academy of 
Sciences, by M. Costa. In the presence of that 
learned assembly, M. Costa, who is of opinien, 
supported by Messrs Lassis and Lasserre, that the 
yellow fever is not contagious, has made a prop- 
osition which proves how strongly he is convinc- 
ed of the truth of the cause he sustains. He de- 
sired, Ist, that the Minister for the interior 
should give orders to have brought from the An- 
tilles, where the yellow fever generaily rages, 
clothes belonging to the persons who may have 
fallen victims to that disease; 2d, that these 
clothes should be deposited in jars, hermetically 
sealed and sent to Marseilles, or some other part; 
and lastly, that individuals in perfect health 
should clothe themselves in these habiliments, 
and wear them forty days, under the most strict 
superintendence of a commission, composed of 
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the doctrine of contagion. Well aware of the} 
difficulty of finding men diaposed tage through Milking Cows. Every precaution orrht to 
amie sips Some and ennicann sh show his Ere ‘be taken in the choice of milkers. When ths 
meal in the baSeb st of Dr Lassis, he proposes | ihannal work is ronghly performed, it becomes 
himsel!, along with Dr Lasserre, to be the ob-) painful to the cow; but if a soft hand be gently 
jects of the experiment.—Journal des Debuts. ‘applied, the animal seems rather to receive 


— | pleasure, and allows the milk to flow plenti- 
CAUTION. ‘fully: if she possesses the singular faculty of 

An eastern paper mentions the death of a lady | retaining or parting with ber milk. Indeed 
who died in great agonies, and that this mel#0-| instances have frequently occurred in which 
cholly event was occasioned by the head of a! one dairy maid could not obtain a single cfop, 
pin which fell into her ear, while she was mak-| but another draw the milk in abundance, and 
ing use of that little instroment in picking it.— | without the least difficulty. For the same rea- 
It should de borne in mind, that if any casualty son, when cows are ticklish (as farmers express 
of this kind occurs, human skill can afford no) it,) they should be treated with the moet sooth- 
relief---it is beyond the reach of medicine, be- | ing rentieness, and never with harshness or se 
yond the power of asurgeon to afford a remedy. | verity. Ifthe udder be hard and painful, it 
Let this melancholy example then, serve asa! should be tenderly fomented with luke warm 
caution to persons how they apply pins to their) water, and gently rubbed, in order to bring the 
ears. We have before heard of cases of this! creature into a good temper. Thus she will 
kind, and we resolved to mention the subject by isuffer the milk to flow without restraint ; 
way of salutary caution; and the recent death /whereas if she refuse, and does not allow it to 
reminds us of our negligence.—Balt. .lmerican.| be drawn off freely, it will prevent her from 


wae Sh } yielding the accumulated quantity, and eventu- 
MULES—PRIZE ESSAY. lally dry up her udder.”— Domestic Lncyclo- 


[ ey THE EDITOR. | 





Robert Oliver, esq. of Baltimore, having of- 
fered with his usual munificence, a premium for 
the best essay onthe Natural History of the 
Mule, it has been awarded by a committee of 
the Maryland Agricultural Society, to a Disserta- 
tion on that animal, the author of which is Mr. 
Samuel Wyllys Pomeroy, of Brighton, Mass. and 
which is to be found entire in the number of | 
the American Farmer for the the 191th ult. The | 
Dissertation is full, and equally curious and in- 
structive. It proves that the mule is much pref- 
erable, on several important grounds, to the 
horse, for the purpose of husbandry, and for ca- | 


nal labour. Nat. Gazette. | 








SILK IN ENGLAND. 

A chartered company is about to be formed. 

for raising silk in England, and forming planta- | 

tions of Mulberry Trees. Mr Agar of Camden- | 

town has already 8000 mulberry trees growing 
on his plantations. 


be | 


FINE OX. 


Lately was killed, at Sheffield by Mr. J. Card- | 
well, an ox, (bred and fed by Mr. Scott, of ng 


worth,) three years and six months old, weigh- 
ing 116 st. 10 Ib., 14 Ib. to the stone, (1634 Ibs.) 
He was the most complete animal of his age ever 
killed at Sheffield. He gained the premiumat 
the Doncaster cattle show, in 1821. 


The Providence Journal states, that the steamboat 
Babcock, built at Newport, for the purpose of maki.g 
trial of the improved engine of the ingenious mechanic 
for whom she is named, arrived at Providence on Sat- 
urday last, a distance of thirty miles in three hours and 
a half, and in that time consumed but about one foot 
of wood. The machinery occupies very little room— 
the quantity of water required for generating the steam 
is less than haifa pivt at an injection, and not more 
than a barrel was used in the passage. The experi- 
ment is considered as entirely successful. ‘The boat 
returned to Newport on the followmg day, and is to 
pass regualarly between the two ports.-—B, Statesman 

A journeyman baker in London has just gained, by 
lottery, the barony of Forkleschen, in the principality 
of Anspach, and is now in possession of 120,000 francs. 
The first use he made of his riches, was to buy 70,000 











those physicians who may be most convinced of 


loaves of rye bread, which be distributed to the poor, 
with a pot of beer to each. 


pedia. 


It will, however, sometimes happen, if a cow 
(especially a young one) is managed with ever 
so much care and gentleness, she will kick, and 
exhibit other symptoms of a vicious disposition. 
In such cases the advice given. by ore of ovr 
correspondents (New England Farmer, vol. 
iii.,;aze 10) will provenseful. We will here 
reprint the paragraph alluced to for the bene- 
fit of those among our subscribers, who are not 
furnished with t¥at volume. 


“| have seen very promising heifers spoiled 
when first beginning to milk them, by banging 


and hallooing at them because of their kicking. 


1 have seen good cows for milk knocked down 
for beef onaccount of their kicking. I have 
also seen cows give a good mess of milk, and 
when they had done kick it over. I can always 


}tell whena heifer is inclined to kick before her 
jcalfisgone.. Ifshe is,f take a strong sirap, 
(buckle it tight round her hind legs below the 
jgarabrel joints, including her tail if it is long 


This method will cause much unea- 
siness at first. Ifthe cow falls down no matter 
for that,let her lie a minute or two. ‘Then 
| unbuckle the strap, let her get up, and fit it on 
jagain. Perhaps she may throw herself down 
again, bat she will be very careful how she 
throws herself down the third time. After she 
stands still put the calf to her, and Jet her stand 
in this manner till the calf has done sucking 
Let this be done a few times and it will gene- 
rally break the cow of kicking, also of starting 
and ruoning when part milked, as some cows 
will, I puton the strap before the calf is 
gone, because if let alone till afterwards, the 
cow is apt to hold up her milk, when the strap 
is first put on.” 


| enough. 


If the teats of a.cow are sore they should be 
washed with sugar of lead and water. The 
proportion recommended is two drachms of 
sugar of lead toa quart of water. If tumours 
/appear, a warm mash of bran, with a little Jard 
|is said to be a good application. The followiug 
liniment is said to be efficacious.— Linseed oil, 
41-2 0z. Spirits of turpentine 1 oz. Liqtor 
{of Ammonia 1-2 oz, 
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AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 
The following remarks on the Agriculture of 
Ireland, are from the interesting letters of Mr. 
Carter, one of the Editors of the New-York 
Statesman, who is now making the tour of Eu- 
rope : 

The formation of the island is secondary, be- 
ing chiefly composed, as far as our observation) 
has extended, of lime stone and siate, lying in: 
strata nearly horizontal. We have seen no prim-| 
itive rock since landing, not even about the| 
mountain of Killarney. ‘The soil is heavy and; 
moist, being much better adapted to pasturing 
and grass-land than to othercrops. Wheat fields, | 





however look well, and are sometimes extensive. | 
One was seen on Saturday containing 20 acres. | 
Potatoes, however, are the staple commodity, | 
and fields of them are seen at every rod along the | 
road. The mode of tillage, both as it respects this 
vegetable and grain, is generally different from 
ours, the ground being thrown up into beds four 
or five feet wide. Potatoes are sometimes plan- 
ted in drills, but never in separate hills, as with 
us. 

Fruits of all kinds in this country are rare, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the gooseberry, 
currant and strawberry ; and these are insipid, 
compared with those of the United States. We 
have not seen a dozen orchards in the whole 
of our route. The few apple trees discovera- 
ble along the road are dwartish, and the fruit 
equally small and stinted in its growth. New- 
York pippins are spoken of in terms of admira- 
tion by those who have tastedthem. They are 
very frequently brought tothe principal cites in 
{reland. Our cherries are as much superior in 
size and flavour as our apples; and the peach 
will not grow here at all. The traveller is struck 
with the scantiness of the fare at the inns, com- 
pared with the profusion of our hotels, Nothing 
is placed before him, but what is expressly or 
dered, and a dozen little articles are not thought 
of, until the knife and fork are extended to take 
them. The necessity of making one’s tea is 
awkward enough. We are not very well ver- 
sed in Madam Glass; and our tea has on some 
occasions been a strange kind of beverage.— 
Experience has, howeyer, taught us to meas- 
ure the quantity with tolerable accuracy. 

Not far from Limerick, a- beautiful range of 
white cottages was observed, with neat doors} 
and windows, and the grounds about them in aj 
high state of cultivation, Every thing appear- | 
ed in a thrifty condition, presenting a perfect | 
contrast to the poverty, dirt and wretchedness 
of the ordinary cahin. The appearance was so 
novel, as to arrest the attention of the passen-| 
vers. A gentleman in the coach, who was ac: | 
quainted with the country, furnished an easy so- | 
lution of this moral phenomenon, _He remark- | 
ed that the tenants were all freeholders feeling | 
ihe pride and ambition of citizens. 











SHOW OF MELONS. 

On Wednesday we saw on the vegetable stall | 
of eur market, occupied by Mr James Hill, of |! 
West Cambridge, fifleen Water Melons, raised by | 
him, the net weight of which, at the City Scales, 
was five hundred and sixty three pounds ; averaging | 
97 ths, each. Two of them weighed very little} 
short of 50 Ms.each. Col. Hamilton purchased 
eight of them, and speaks highly of the fineness | 
Af theic favor.— Centinel, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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\the vicinity of a market. 


/exception of the oranges and grapes, any farm- | 
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Catherine Juneting 

Apples. Summer Queen 
Boston (from Northampton) 

It is surprising how much the exertion of a Summer Pearmain 
few individuals has, within a short time, advanc- Orange Sweeting 
ed garden culture, particularly the culture of! Musk Melon. Yellow Letter 
fruit adapted to our climate, and beantifally a- | ‘The above were the produce of Mr Prince's 
dapted to our palate. It is nevertheless more ‘farm and garden. There were also Nutmeg 
surprising, when the proof that this may be ea- | Peaches and a fine Watermelon from some neigh- 
sily done is strong to demonstration, both by | bours—making in all thirty sorts of fruit. And 


FRUIT. 





| seeing trees, and tasting the fruit thereof, that) Mr Prince, | doubt not, would by instruction, 


gardens of {ruit should, even now, be so rare in| scjons or buds be happy to enable any one dis. 


Apples and pears, posed to emulate his example, to go and do like- 
which would yield the farmer, if well selected, | wise. A. B. 
double the usual price, are generally raised, the | — Boston, Aug. 16, 1825. 
same kind by almost every one, and that~the 
most common kiod. Probably, not more than 
twenty market-farmers make fruit a subject of 
mach attention, as a source of profit; and the| 
few who do, obtain for early and late varieties, | 
as well as those excellent for baking, preserv-| 
ing, or eating at the table, more than double the | 
price of common fruits, from trees as easily pro- 
cured, as hardy and as productive, as cider-ap- 
le, or orange-pear trees. , : ; 
. The pt i serse eet fruit, as cherries, plums, for a hanweome ee a i vinous qual- 
peaches, apricots, &c. do not require much more | ‘tie Permit me to explain how this may be 
aone. ’ 


attention than other fruit trees, and though an-) Tak as Saeal “fre hich th 
certain in their bearing, in a favourable season), .+**® ® Clean ves mwaoich the grape 
juice may be drawn or poured off; pul in clus- 


ield a great luxury, in which, if our farmers : : : 
y gre: Ys ’ ters of ripe grapes with or without the stems ; 


prefer not to indulge their own families, there | °“! é the a the wine fa bikonwest. Wik 
; —. : . s 
are always luxurious citizens. enough who wil) | ¥!t) Me stems the aes, urtaece acgrediney 
* stems it is sweetest; bruise the grapes gently 


ry readily pay an ample price for t ratifi- | 
very readily: pay oistiod wane at }so that all shall be broken; submit them to a 


cation of their taste. ‘ s ; 
0 . . . | vent ssure. ‘The last pressing 5 
The varieties of melonsare yearly increasing, 2°" pressure i I ngs of the best 


and some of them excellent; yet our market js| Wine grapes are always injatious to the finer 
To give the wine colour 


supplied with only a large and insipid kind. —| Walities noth bey bade aket es 
Some exceptions there are, to be sure, but like | - poser ‘vhs f “~ Fee ‘ae ins or husks to 
our butter, * one pound only fit for the table to} the hae im tHe lermenins uy. , Q 
one thousand not fit for the cook.’ The wine is now in the state of cider in the 
I was led to think of this lack of worldly wis- | tub or vat at the cider press. Like cider it must 
| ferment or work. “ The fermentation is attend- 


dom in oar market farmers, and to hope eara- 1 witty W hitelow’ noise, baliilled 74:05 
estly it may be supplied to them, by seeing a\ °° “70 ® Boge, es rising to the 


most beautiful desert of fruit at the table of Jouy | poster aod a ee . ai spongy crust 
Prince, Esq. of Jamaica Plain. Each kind was °Y€' the sur = e mee ‘ hen the crust 
in great perfection, many of them very delicious, | begins to Crack, Sup wists roth Appears, in, the 
but a great variety much too extensive to taste | cracks level with the surface of the head the 


; : ‘ . ‘ ation is ut stoppiog.” The i 

of each. I send you a list of them, and with the arian yg a =" cpp ig — : ase 

should be drawn off into a clean cask adding one 
gill of brandy to a gallon of wine. In March 
rack it off, clarify it with the white of éggs, or 
isinglass, add another gill of brandy to a gallon 
| of wine, and ia two or four weeks, bottle it for 
| use. 
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WINE FROM NATIVE GRAPES. 
Shrewsbury, Sept. 1, 1825. 
Mr Fessenpen,— The time of vintage has come. 
keep in mind that as the fermented juice of ap- 
ples is cider,so the fermented juice of grapes is wine. 
Many of our farmers have native grapes enough 


er may raise them, and may be assured of a 
ready sale at a high price: 


Blue Damascus 
Jaunhative or Early Bilboa 


Plums. 


Drap D’or ‘* Great attention and practical knowledge’are 
Monsieur Tardif ‘required in managing the fermentation properly, 
Aprecots. Pricoce ‘as on this important process depend etitirely the 
Vincennes 'futare qualities of the vines. ‘The same fruit in 
Grapes. Red Muscat different seasons and from various causes require 
White do. ,to be managed differently ; and almost every 
Sweet water | kind of wine requires a different, atid, in some 
Black Hamburgh i cases, evel au opposite mode of” treatment.’— 
Oranges. + The light wines of Burgundy require to fer- 
Mulberries. English blood | raent only from six to twelve’ hours ;?? and the 
Pears. Fondante D’Ete | juice of Some grapes are so watery, that ‘in the 


Skinless 

Blanquet a long queue 
Queen Catherine 
Jargonelle 

French do. or Cuisse Madam 
Muscat Robert 

lousselet de Rheims 


'wine countries they either dry the grapes be- 
fore putting them into the wine press, or boil 
down the liquor, from the wine vat to give it 
strength to ferment vigorously. [Rees’ Cyclope- 
dia, Wine.] 

{t wilf be strange indeed if we cannot in some 
way make some kind of a winé from our‘native 
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grape. I do not undertake to say it will be ex- 
cellent wine ; for ** the practical knowledge” on 
which * depend entirely the future qualities of 
the wine,” we have to acquire. We may pro- 
cure French teachers in this art as well as in 
the art of dancing; and our countrymen can 
learn. Owing to the want of this * practical 
knowledge” our first specimens of wine may not 
compare well with the wines of {taly and France; 
neither did our first specimens of broadcloth 
compare well with the broadcloths of Britain, 
and of France, ‘“ Practical knowledge’ has ac- 
quired a high reputation for our manufacturers 
ina short period of time : it is not impossible that 
a moderate share of attention to the cultivation 
of the grape and the attainment of * practical 
knowledge” in the art of making wine, may en- 
able us in a few years to make something very 
wholesome and good from our native vines. 
W. C, 

N.B. Cider is the fermented juice of the 
apple; wine, of the grape. The process of 
muiking both isin its principal features the same. 
Make wine as you would make the best bottled 
cider. 


THE SLUG WORM, 


Me Fessenpen—l1 had well nigh exhausted my 
patience in erushing* the slag worm while de- 
vouring the foliage of my Pear and Cherr 
Trees; when by a hint from your paper (I be- 
lieve) { concluded to try them with a very strong 
soap suds, afler they had taken up their winter 


quarters at the root of the trees. Lest this should | 


not have the desired effect, I gave them a little 
ya wash sweetened with a few pailfulls from 
tht reservoir at the cow house. This season, 
at the period when they had. heretofore made 
their appearance, not a single slug was to be 
seen. I think, Sir,,.we must admit that some 
one, or all, of the above ingredients gave them 
sich a peppering as to do the job tor them— 
besides making the fruit much fairer and larger 
than it before had been—much to the pleasure 
and comfort of HAL. 


Remarks » by the Editor.—After the slug has 
finished its depredations on fruit trees, &c. and 
gone through certain changes, it enters the 
earth (according to Professor Peck’s account of 
the insect) to the depth of from one to four in- 
ches. No donbt they may then be assailed to 
advantage, by soap suds, as stated by our corres- 
pondent. ‘They may also be destroyed by a de- 


4 ‘ 
coctfon of tobacco and by other means while on | 


the tree. See New England Farmer, vol. iii. p. 
390,393. °° ** 





» TO. THE:EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


as 3 — 
QUERIES ON.LIGHTNING RODS. 
Newtown, ( Pa.) Sept. 5, 1825. 
Sing+Having observed in your paper of the 
26theult. an account of Dr: Bartlett’s house being 
struck by lightning, stating that there was a con- 
ductor attached to the house; the following que- 





*1 ask pardon of the dandy farmers, (as Mr Powel of 
Powelton, Pa. has so aptly siyled some of our kid-glove 
gentry) one of whom not long since was on the eve of 
a hysteric fit, because some one had the imprudence 
‘o mention that the surest way to stop a young caler- 
pillar from eating was to poll his head off with his 
hands—when it could be done so much more genteelly 


——— 
ries arose in my mind, which if any of your, is one circumstance | would mention before we 
readers, who are acquainted with the circum-' part. For the fast three years of my life Ihave 
stance, can answer, you will oblige me, and per- enjoyed more health, strength, and happiness 
haps promote the settlement of a question of without ardent spirits, than in any six former 
great importance to the community, by insert-| years with even a moderate use of it. And itis 
ing. my belief, that if the price of rum and other ar- 

What were the positions of the tree, chimney, dent spirits could be raised to $20 per gallon, 
lightning rod, and cloud? what were the re-|in afew years we should have but few poor 
spective heights of the tbree former, and their} farmers in old Massachusetts, when her yeoman- 
horizontal distances from each other? was the ry would take that proud station desigued them 
rod capped, if so what with? in what condition by their Creator—the benefuciors as well as 
were the point, stem, and base of it ? how large feeders of their species. Yours, P. 
was it, and in what manner attached to the} 
house? and lastly at what height did the fluid; To Te eprron OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
leave the tree for the house? | — 

Yours respectfully A—x. | SHEEP. 


— “Montmerino, Sept. 2, 1825. 





PP EAE, SRPLARD, FARES, | Mr Fessexpen—leading in your useful paper 
of August 19, an articie recommending “a de- 
\coction of Scotch snuff and assafmtida to be in- 
ijected up the nostrils of the sheep in order to 
dislodge the worm, the progeny of the family or 
genns known by the name of Gad-Uly, Bot-fly, 
&c.”’ | deem it not amiss to put some of my im- 


INTEMPERANCE. 

| Mr Eprrorn—We Yankees have yet one great 
|evil ander the san—Our brethren of the plough 
| handles in an especial manner—I! need not per- 
haps, mention the too free use of N. E. Rom or, 
as some emphatically style it, skin head. Lhave pressions on this sul ject at your disposal, and, 
observed the last, season that mention is made iif by so doing | shall have advanced the interests 
| (in your paper I believe) of a premium offered | of agricultare, I shall feel myself repaid by the 
to encourage the disuse of this bane of society.| reflection that | have done my duty. 

| How tar such a proceeding would be beveticial, 


t 
| 





About 12 years since | wintered over about 
will not pretend to jodge—but the exertion |200 merinoes and native sheep; at the opening 
| Merits applause from every friend to morality. lof spring I discoyered many that were small and 
4 sir, can look around in this vicinity, and | feeble, affected with a disease manifesting its 
count farm after farm that has gone, or is going | power by the heaviness of the eye, with occa- 
(to use not the most elegant figore) out of the | sional dizziness and total loss of appetite. They 
bung hole of a gallon bottle—the very worst | lived but a short time afier this. On dissecting 
article in the world, to mend broken windows, the head | discovered the worm, which (pene- 
fences, or make the sheriff wait longer for au ‘trating the brain,) had been the cause of death 
old debt. But, sir, we have still left us a cheer- | jp the sheep.—Common sense seemed to point 
ing prospect to relieve the troubled vision of the | (o no other remedy for those yet alive, than 
mind’s-eye while viewing this moral waste. A/some substance to be injected by the syringe 
young, respectable farmer, disgusted with the | up the nostrils. This was done without suc- 
picture before him, says to his best men—* un-/| cess, as | lost all that» had advanced to diz- 
der such a forfeitare we will drink no ardent) ziness, perhaps 10 or 12 in number.—In a few 
spirits, during the approaching haying season”.| days when speaking with the butcher on the 
Agreed to by the other party. ‘he other bands, | subject he informed me he had frequently dis- 
during the excessive heat were avxiously watch-| covered the worms in the heads of very fat 
ing to discover a failure of strength in our two |sheep.—This, with the above circumstances, 
resolute reformers: but instead of a loss of led to a close inspection of the motions of the 
strength, it augmented astheir appetite for food ‘flock while eating the corn given them on the 
increased. ‘clean grass ground; time about the first of 
|. Dhis, with many other instances (forthe hon-{ April. 1 soon observed some of the most rugged 
our of humanity, | trast there are many) will} sheep by a slight kind of sneeze, throw out the 
| put to rest the absurd belief among the laboring | matured worm—and as the flock soon went out 
| farmers that ardent spirits are necessary—even 'to grass 1 discovered no particular inconveni- 
in the hot season of haying. If they need other | ence the remainder of the season, to the sheep 
, proof, let them call to mind the many sudden | from the worm. 
|deaths by heat, and on close inspection, a ma- The above circumstances impressed the be- 
jority of its victims will be found literally par-|lief on my mind, that fat sheep cared very 
boiled with spirits at the time of dissolution.— | little for the worm, and that there was sufh- 
I have been much astonished that our store-| cient moisture for the worm to mature, without 
keepers (men, otherwise of an excellent moral| perforating the region of the brain in such 
character) should so tar forget themselves, asto| sheep. 
have hogshead after hogshead, trundled intothe| Asa “ pound of prevention is better than a 
‘country while they confess the profit is next to| ton of cure,” | think we may safely recommend 
| nothing. the following to all dealers in sheep, whether 
But, Mr Editor, here I am writing a half sheet Native or Irish, Merino or Saxon. 
of paper over, and railing against intemperance| Let your sheep come to the racks at the 
without pointing out a remedy. This is a task |setting in of winter in high flesh—let them, 
of too great magnitude for my abilities. There | through our hard winters be well attended, 


: . . , ; jand have as much good, fine clover hay as they 
|with pistels—if loaded with powder only! Some: of! wilt eat clean from the rack three times a day, 
Sones boweeted agricultusicts pat qniie mind of Mose without grain, till the first of April, unless some 
Hotspur’s description of a courtier herald of Henry IV. grain, sto! April, $8 Sot 

of England, sent to demand the prisoners of Percy of have previously lambed ;—if you should think 


Northumberland. proper to add a dose of tar to the nose: it will 
» 
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certainly do no hurt, except where it dries on 
the hair it may create a kind of irritating scab, 
the smell of it is undoubtedly healihy—lI be-) 
lieve qnite harmless to the fly. 
hints are w.l/ atteuded to, we shall never lose 
a sheep Ly ive woiw in the head—I am led to 
this conclusion, by the fact that when I had 
around my barn 200 sheep, they were so much | 
huddled, as to their rack-room, that the weak- 
est in the flock, by being crowded away by the 
stronger, until toward the spring, they bec 


} 


| 


uy 


If the above;|~ - 
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| bot are extracted from the article alluded to. 
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A pretty fall account of Bots is given in Rees’ 
Cyclopedia, art. Bor. From this it seems that 
there ure several species of the insect, among 
which are Oestrus equi, or Horse bot, Oestrus 
bovis, or cattle bot, Oestrus ovis, or sheep bot. 
The following particulars respecting the sheep 





“ The manner in which this species deposits | 


too weak to throw olf i words, had! . ; . | 
not nee saponin to i eat te worm—| its ove [uits or eggs[ which we have often seen, 
you will say that the weak of the flock should! has not, we believe, exer been described ; nor | 


have been separated from the rest ; this I very 
readily grant, but merely mention the fact to 
shew thata lean sheep will die by the worm, 
and that a fat one will not. Satisfied of this 
truth, together with the great alteration in the 
price of wool (owing to the peace with Britain) 


‘is it easy to see, though standing close to the | 
\animal at the time, exactly in what way this is | 
| accomplished, owing to the obscure colour and | 

rapid motions of the fly, and the extreme agita- | 
‘tion of the sheep; but from the motions of the 
sheep afterwards, and the mode of defence it 
takes to avoid it, there is little doubt that the 


I began gradually to diminish the number of) 
my flock, which | was too soon enabled to do. 
by the help of dogs,* to the number of 40 of the | 
fivest of the flock : for several years past, by 
selecting the finest of the lambs it has advanced 
in number to five and an half score ; since the, 
number was 40 the flock have fared as above | 
recommended—1| know of no sickness in any of | 
the sheep since that period ; this is far from! 
being the whole advantage of high keeping ;. 
for instead of 5 Ibs. of wool from the lean sheep, 
the same sheep when in high flesh will give 8 ; 
at my last shearing there were 13 pounds taken | 
from a full blood Merino fat wether, besides’ 
what was sheared from his legs, part of the 
belly, &c. It will be properto state that the 
fleece was not washed on the sheep’s back,— 
when perfectly cleansed, it probably will weigh | 
over 8 Ibs. ) 
The worm abovementioned in appearance | 
resembles the grub in the backs of neat cattle, 
with this very remarkable difference, the for- 
mer has two very sharp crooked hooks at his 
head, given by the God of nature to sustain its: 


} 
i 


weight while maturing, or to advance (as in the | 
cases of emaciated sheep) till it reaches the’ 
brain. The fly deposits its eggs from the first! 
of Aagust to the middle of Sept. Iam led to| 
this belief rather from the action of the sheep, | 
than by any positive fact, as 1 have never seen} 
the fly to know it, and dare not even guess at | 
its appearance or habits. If your correspon-! 
dent will have the goodness to enlighten me! 
on this point, and likewise whether at the time 
of applying the syringe, the worm was thrown 
out ? and in a state of maturity or not? and if 
he ever was knowing to the fact of a fat sheep 
sickening from the attack ofthe worm ? 

By answering the above queries he will con- 
fer a favour on, at least, one of your monaeeiery 

W. 





* In one season I had 32 sheep killed, without the 
least whance of a remcdy. During the time of the 
sitting of the legislature last winter, I believe every 
friend of the fleecy tribe must have had no other feel- 
ings but those of regret at the cold apathy with which 
the bill to regulate and restrain the canive marauder, 
Was viewed. 

This question I am free to confess has fastened en 
my mind—do the Mimers of our state legislature 
meet at the big house on Beacon hill to enact laws to 
foster and protect the property of the wool grower; 
er de they mean to annihilate the same from old Mas- 
sachusetts? 


tt isa well known fact, at least in this part of the 


egg is deposited in the inner margin of the nos- 
tril. 

“The moment the fly touches this part of the 
sheep, they shake their heads violently, and | 
beat the ground with their feet, holding their 
noses at the same time, close to the earth, and 
running away, earnestly looking at every side, 
to see if the fly pursues: they also may some- 
times be seen smelling to the grass as they go, 
lest one should be lying in wait forthem; which 
if they observe they gallop back, or take some 
other direction, as they cannot like horses take 
refuge in the water: to defend themselves against 
its attacks, they have recourse to a rut, or dry 
dusty road, or gravel-pits, where they crowd to- 
gether during the heat of the day, with their 
noses held close to the ground: which renders 
it difficult for the fly, who makes his attacks on 
the wing, to get at the nostril. 

* | imagine the nostril, from repeated attacks 
of the fly, and the consequent rubbing against 
the ground, becomes highly irritated and sore, 
which occasions their touch to be so much dreads 
ed by the sheep. 

* From the difficult and precarious mode 
these flies pursue in depositing their eggs, they 
cannot succeed in depositing buta few in each 
sheep, whereas, on the contrary, ifthey actually 
entered those cavities of the face to effect it, 
they .must deposit them all, and in one subject. 

The only remedy for bots in sheep suggested 
by the writer of this article, is as follows, ** Per- 
haps the removal of the sheep to a distant pas- 
tore, during the months of June and July, while 
the greatest part of the bots are yet on the 
ground, in a chrysalis state, and not bringing 
them on such ground again, till the setting in 
of winter would be the means of destroying 
them most effectually ; and this process re- 
peated for two or three years successively in 
places where they are particularly troublesome, 
might prove eventually useful to the farmer: 
the Laplanders, we learn from Linnus, migrate 





state, that nineteen in twenty of the miserables who 
cannot, or will not keep a pig, wiil generally have 
their doors ornamented with 2 or 3 of those pests of 
the country, the cur-dog. 

You in the city, by the assistance of your excellent 
Mayor and Council do better ; but as your exertions 
only go to protect the biped animal man, its benefits 
are only for the City, as we are to suppose your City 
re. ll be sent to a country market. 

the servants of the people at their approaching 


annually with their rein deer, on account of 
{ 


he bot which infests them.” 
Our correspondent seems to have mistaken 


the object for which tar is recommended in the 
disorder of sheep. 
the complaint. 
of the sheep, as an antidote against the fly, 


It is fo prevent, not to cure 
The tat is applied to the noses 


which deposits its egg or nit sometimes be. 
tween the first of August and middle of Septem. 
ber. Insects of all kinds have an aversion to 
all sorts of terebinthinate substances, such as tar, 
turpentine, &c. If the noses of sheep are kept 
continually smirched with something of the sort 
during the season in which the fly makes its de. 
posit, it will be kept at a distance, and the nit 
uot being deposited, of course the insect which 
springs from it cannot be produced. But after 
the fly has accomplished its object, the tar can 
have no effect on its progeny, which will be 
securely todged beyond the reach of external 
applications. 


Oar corresponcent W. intimates that he had 
used injections without success. This might 
be because the applications were not well 
timed. After the worm is full grown it is very 
tenacions of life ; and after it has “ penetrated 
the brain” it would, perhaps, be out of the 
reach of injections, or its destruction, in that 
situation, might not save the sheep. 


W. solicits information on this subject from 
our *“ correspondent.” We do not at present 
recollect to have ever received any written 
communication from any correspondent relative 
to this complaint in sheep. The article to 
which W. alludes was published iu the New 
England Farmer, vol. IV. page 26, and written, 
(as it purports to be) by the editor. In this we 
alluded to some verbal information, which we 
had obtained from a gentleman, who owns a 
large flock of sheep. This gentleman told u; 
that he had been in the habit of injecting a de- 
coction of tobacco into the nostrils of his sheep 
to kill worms, with success. If we recollect 
rightly, this was performed in autumn, soon 
after the nit was deposited. Probably, if it was 
omitted till the nit was full grown, it would 
prove of little service. 


Mr. Alexander Reed, of Washington, Pa, 
published an article on this subject, in the 
American Farmer, which was republished in 
the New England Farmer, Vol. Ill. page 60. 
Mr. Reed observed “ that daubing the sheep‘: 
nose with tar is considered as a_ protection 
against this unknown enemy. What experi- 
ence I have had, is rather calculated to 
strengthen this opinion. 1 have always made 
free use of tar among my sheep, and | do not 
know that I ever lost one by the worms in the 
head.” A gentleman in Northampton, Mass. 
who owns a large flock of sheep preserves 
them by the same means. 


With regard to preserving sheep from thi 
complaint by good keeping, we think highly 
of that antidote, which has other uses besides 
its virtues in this disorder. But this will not 
prevent the deposition and growth of the worm, 
although it may prevent the consequences {rom 
being fatal to the life of the animal. We should 
advise the sheep-owners to try both—the ap- 
plication of tar from the beginning of Angus! 





winter sessiow look to it. 





to the middle of September, and good keepiv$ 
at all times.. 
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Fine Facir, &c.—We are glad to perceive that 
certain horti¢ultorisis inthe vicinity of onr good 
city of Boston are zealously engaged in improv- 
ing the frnits adapied to onr soil and climate — 
The commnnication with the signature + A. B” 
in this day’s paper, will show what Mr Prince 
has done, and what he is willing (urther to do to 
jotroduce the Lest varieties to more general cul- 
ture. ‘Fhis commaonication ought to have been 
pabl. shed, some weeks since, but was delayed 
by circumstances unnecessary to state. We have 
moreover, received some fine specimens of 
pears from gentlemen, who would be happy to 


supply bads or grafis, in the proper season, to | 


persons wishing to make use of them. Mr Jo- 
yoxnoT of Salem has seat to our office, a sample 
of a-kind of native pear, which he raised, and 


NEW ENGLAND FAI 


His Excellency Governor LINCOLN, accompanied | 
by his aids, Colonels Quincy and Davis, aud the Hon. 
Messrs, Hill and Barnard of the Council, arrived in New 
Bedford on Monday afternoon from Nantucket, where 
he had been on a visit. The citizens of New-Bedford 
where to have given a public collation yesterday, for. 


the purpose ofhaving an opportunity of paying theirres- 
pects to him. 


Sale of Saxon Sheep. 
ITH a view among other things, of relieving our- 
selves-from the trouble of private applications 
and frequent examinations of our flock’for the accom- 
modation of individual purchasers, we propose to sell 











{by Auction, at 
| NORTHAMPTON (M.ASS.) on Wednesday the 26th 


{ day of October neat, 


which wee very. pleasing to our palate. It is of | (being the day of the annual Cattle Show and Fair for | 
middlieg size with a thin skin, and melting con- | the counties of Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden.) 


sistence ; and has received honourable notice, | 


we believe, in the Mass. Agr. Repository, under | 75 1-2 blood Saxon Bucks, coming two 


the name of the Johonnot-pear. We have also | ng j-2d E 
been presented with samples of a fine native 20 i-2 do. do. wes, same age. 
pear, raised by Mr E. Barrrerr, of Roxbury.— | 


These were equal to any we ever tasted, and | 
one of them weighed 1 Agi of ten ounces. 
Mr Jonn Peray, o 


gundy or Champaigne. We would not give a 
fig for the juice of the grane, so long as we ean) 
procure such *‘ apple-wine”’ as Mr Perry manu- 
factures. 

bd 


Mr. Philander Ware of Franklin has raised, 
the present season, from 9 vines which grew on 
1 rod of ground, 18 water-melons weighing 
320 ths. The average weight of 10 of the lar- 
gest was 21 Ibs. 2 oz. 

— 


An extraordinary sized ox is now exhibiting 
in London. Hisadmeasurement is as follows:— 
67 incbes to the top of the shoulder ; 174 inches 
from the tip of the nose to the tip of the tail; 
40 inches across the hips; 44 inches across the 
back; 41 inches across the shoulders ; 135 inch- 
es in the girth; and 23 inches between the fore 
legs. 

@QO«-- 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Fire.—On Wednesday night 7th inst. the very val- 


Sherburne, Mass. has, 


favoured us with some bottled cider which is as! 


good (for our palate, at least) as the best Bur-| 


and three years old, 


25 3-4 do. do. Bucks, Lambs. 


i 
j 


Not having contemplated a public sale and for that | 


purpose taken samples of the wool of these’ Sheep that | 
we can transmit for the inspection of genflemen at a} 
assurance and warranty, that they are fully equal /o the 
Saxon Sheep tately sold at Brighton. 

Our original stock was purchased many years ago | 
from the best Spanish flock, and with few exceptions | 
from the Paular, Montarco and Negrete, and they have | 
been kept with great care upon the farm and under the | 
immediate inspection of one of the proprietors ever since. | 
They are without any mixture of blood with the na-| 
tive sheep, and have been bred to as much perfection | 


as the most careful management was able to accomr-| 


lish, breeding with reference to the fineness and uni-| 


formity of the fleece. The sheep which we offer fer | 
sale are the progeny ofone of the two first Saxon. 
bucks brought into the U, States, the choice of these’ 
| bucks and the best that we have seen of any enbse- | 
quent importation, and our best eaces. Our object in| 
sending for him wasto get a buck of equal fineness | 
with our own sheep and superior if we could, thereby | 
to obviate the necessity of breeding in and in, The | 
cross has exceeded our expectations and produced a 
race of Sheep not surpassed in quality of wool, with: 
evenness of fleece and beauty of.form, by any sheep in | 
the country, whether Saxon or not, that have fallen 

under our observation. It is the fineness and perfec-| 
tion of the fleece that is sought, and breeding in and in | 
is unfavorable to the object. The flock will soon be’ 
ata stand if not retrograde. Now we are confident | 
that we can afford to the proprietors of flocks the same | 
advantage of a cross breed in all its beneficial results, | 





uable dwelling-house of Col. Valentine, of Hopkinton, 
was destroyed by fire, together with a large proportion 
of his furniture, &c. Col. V. was absent at the time, at 
the Springs in that town. It will be recollected that the 
barn of Col. Valentine was burnt a few months since. 
There is reason to believe that both fires were the work 
of incendiaries. 


Mammoth Hog.—The following are the dimensions 
ofahog which Messrs. Joseph & George Levers, of 
Forks township, Northampton County, Pa. are pre- 
paring forthe market. He is now 8 feet 9 inches long, 
upwards of 2 feet in thickness, and more than 7 fect in 


circumference ; weighs upwards of 800 weight, and is 


in a thriving condition, His frame is said to be much 
larger than that of the mammoth hog,which formed part 
of Mr. White’s exhibition a few years ago in this city. 
It is calculated that he will weigh by Christmas be- 
tween 10 and 1200 weight. U.S. Gazelle. 


Teras.—Gen. Wilkinson, it appears by the Arkansas 


Gazette, has procured a grant for a large tract of land 


in the Province of Texas, and wishes to settle it with a 


body of honest and well disposed Americans. He con- 
templates establishing a colony at the Bay of Trinity, 
#n the Sabine river, 45 miles from Natchitoches. 


which they are now purchasing by importations from | 
Saxony, for if the benefit of a crose can be secured from 
equally fine sheep of pure Merino sfock, it is of no sort 
j of consequence where the sheep come from. The Saren 
{sheep are the Merino, some of them bred to great per- 


; 


fection. Nevertheless many of those which we have ex- 
amined are inferior animals and would be rejected by 
(a careful breeder as worthless. And the hich price of 
' Saxon wool is more owing to the careful selection of 
| fleeces that are sent to foreign markets and the rejec- 
tion of the coarse locks and great attention to cleanli- 
ness, than to any other cause. 

We have no wish to disconrage the importation of | 
|Saxon sheep, much less to injure present proprietors ; | 
for notwithstanding the amount paid by them, they will | 
find their account iv the purchase ; till the stock pro. , 
duced wil! be as valuable for any flock not immediate- ! 
ly of the same origin as their own, other things being | 
equal. as the imported sheep that cost hundreds, 

S-The sheep will be numbered, and may be ex- 
amined the day before the sale. Catalogues furnish- 
ed and sale free. 





1. C. BATES, - 
SaMUEL HENSHAW, 
Northampton, Mass. Sept. 14, 1825, 
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distance, we venture to give them, as a substitute, our, ~~ 
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Upwards of thirty Uichanicks’ Institutes have been 
formed in England in a short period of time. Brougham, 
Mackintosh, and other distinguished members of Par- 
liament, exert themselves for the extension and ad- 


‘vancement of those establishments which are intended 


for the instruction of the classes of tradesmen and ap- 
prentices, not only in the principles of the mechanick 


By 


the mul iplication of them, and the formation of general 


arts, butin the various branches of moral science. 


Colleges in the principal cities besides London, it is ex- 


' pected that a comprehensive and liberal education wiil 


be ere long common to the middling as well as higher 


and more opulent orders of British society. 





FOR sale at this office, afew copics of a work cn- 

titled, 

‘6A ‘Treatise on the culture, preparation, history and 
analysis of Pastel, or Woad: the different methods of 
+x'racting the coloring matter, and the manner of using 
it and indigo in dyeing, by C.P.De Lasteyrie, to which 
is added, infermation upon the art of extracting Indigo 
from the leaves ef Pastel. Published by order of His Fx- 





' cellency. Montalivet, Count of the Empire, Minister of 
the Interior.” 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 








[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 


























et PED —_ AS TE ST a panennnenenoasiioae 
FROM TO 
re C.D. &. 
APPLES, best, ibbI | 
ASHES, pot, ist sort, - - - jton. 1105 107 00 
pearl do, = - = = | — /|108 00/112 00 
BEANS, white, - - + = + jbush; 1 40) 1 50 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - (bbl! 9 50) 10 00 
cargo, Nol, new, - - | r | 50) 
~ BO e, BOM * - | 6 00 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, } Ib. 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | 7 10 
skimed milk, - - - | 3} 4 
PLAX. .- wise a ee eo | 9 10 
FLAX SEFD - - - - - - /busht 105 1 10 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 5 50 6 12 
Genesee, - + - 6 60 
Rye, best, - - = 250 300 
GRAIN ,Rye « ° =? © bush | 60 
Com- - -“- - } 75 
Barley - --- 50 
Oats - = ; aS 40 45 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 11 12 
HOPS, No 1, luspection - - 8 1} 
LIMF, - --- - cask} 1 20, 1 26 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern}eal. 80 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat jton.| 4 50 4 78 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, = jbbl. | 16 00 
navy, mess, do, 13 50) 
Cargo, No 1, do. = = 13 00; 
SEFDS, Herd’s Grass, - - {bush} 1 75) 2 0 
Clover - - - + © jib. 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, wash 75| 1 20 
do do unwashed 40) 45 
do 3-4 washed 45) 50 
do 1-2 do 37, 42 
Native - - - do 60 75 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 52 55 
do Spinning, Ist sort 4U 45 
PROVISION MARKET. 
| BEEF, best pieces - - - - | 1b. 9 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6 12 
7 whole hogs, - - - 
in’, 2 = © 2 6 = wy 4 8 
MUTTON, a a ge 5 9 
POULTRY, - +--+. - 12 2 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - « 12 16 
lump, best, - . - 20 25 
BOGS,..¢ &: 2459 jen. %.7.,° 14) 20 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush 55 60 
Indian, do.- . «+ = 6 60 
POTATOFS, - +--+ = 50 60 
CIDER, liquor, - = + «+ jbbl. 
HAY, according to quality, ton. 13 Of 20 00 
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64 NEW ENGLAND FARMER. _ [Sept. 16, 
MISCELLANIES. Siovan, o'eieahsihnns from the table—the | are also varions other bodies. preserved here. 
a | company all desirous of walking in the fields.| ‘The whole formerly lay carelessly on the 


From the Rockingham Gazeite. 


THE AUTUMN EVENING. 
Behold the western evening light, 
It melts in deepening gloom! 
So calmly Christians sink away 
Descending to the tomb. 


The winds breathe low—the withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree ! 

So gently flows the parting breath 
When good men cease to be. 


How beautiful ongaill the hills 
The crimson light is shed ! 

*Tis like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed. 


How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 

°Tis like the memory left behind 
When loved ones breathe their last. 


And now above the dews of night 
The yellow star appears’! 

So faith springs in the heart of those 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 


But sogn the morning’s happier light 
Its glories shall restore ; 

And eyelids that are closed in death 
Shall wake to close no more ! 


+ @BO«-- 


Ancient Living. —The following is an extract 
from the journal of the celebrated Elizabeth 
Woodville, previous to ber ‘marriage with Lord 
Grey. She was afterwards Queen to Edward 
IV, and died in confinement at Southwark, under 
Henry VIL. in 1486. [tis taken from an ancient 
manuscript, preserved in Drummond castle, and 
communicated to the public by Lady Brother- 
ham :— 

Monday, A. M.—Rose at 4 o0’clock, and milk- 
ed the cows with Catharine. Rachel, the other 
dairy maid, having scalded her hand in so bad a 
manner the day befure. Made a poultice for 
Rachel, and gave Robin a penny to get some- 
thing from the apothecary. 

Six o’clock.—The buttock of beef too much 
boiled, and beef a little of the saltest. 

Seven o’clock.—Went into the paddock, behind 
my house, with my maid Dorothy; caoght 
‘Thump, the little pony, myself, and rode a mat- 
ter of six miles without saddle or bridle. 

Eight o’clock.—Went to walk with the lady, 
my mother, into the court yard; fed 25 men and 
women; chid Roger severely for expressing some 
ill-will for attending us with some broken meat. 

Ten o’clock.—Went to dinner. John Grey a 
most comely youth; but what is that to me ?a 
virtuous maiden should be entirely under the di- 
rection of her parents, John ate but tittle, and 
stole manytender looks at me—said women would 
never be handsome in his opinion who were pot 
good tempered. | hope my temper is not bad, no- 
body finds fault with it but Roger, and he is the 
most disorderly man in the whole family. John 
Grey likes white teeth—my teets are of a pret- 
ty good color. I think my hair is black as jet; 
aad John, if t mistake pet, is of the same .opin- 
ion. 








John Grey would lift me over every stile, and 
twice squeezed my hand with great vehemence. 
1 cannot say that I should have any objection 
to John Grey; he plays at prisonbars as well as 
any of the countrymen ; is remarkably dutiful to 
his parents, my lord and lady ; and never misses 
church on Sunday. 

Three o’clock.—-Poor farmer Robinson’s house 
burnt down by accidental fire. John Grey pro- 
posed a subscription among the company, for the 
relief of the farmer, and gave no less than four 
pounds with this benevolent intent. 
Mem.—Never saw him look so comely as at) 
this moment. 

Four c’clock.—Went to prayers. 

Six o’clock.—Fed the hogs and poultry. 
Seven o’clock.—Supper on the table, delayed 
till that hour on account of farmer Robinson’s 
misfortune. 

Mem.—The goose pie too mich baked, and 
pork roasted to rags. ‘ 

Nine o’elock.--The company fast asleep: these 
late hours disagreeable. Said my prayers ase- 
cond time—John Gray disturbed my thonghis 
too much the first time. Fell asleep and dream- 
ed of John Grey:— London paper. 





curious article is extracted from a volume of 
travels in Russia and Sweden, by Mr. Holman, 
the blind traveller, and just published in Lon- 
don :— 

“TI went over the celebrated Wine Cellar 
and the Lead Cell, so called on account of the 
lead used for the Cathedral having formerly 
been placed in it. It has the singular property 
of preserving from decay, or decomposition, 
any animal matter that is deposited in it ; and 
from the many bodies that are Gonsequently to 
be found here it might not unaptly be termed 
the * Dead Cellar.” ©This property is said to 
have been accidentally discovered from some 
poultry haying been left th it, and forgotten, 
and which were afterwards found in an oncor- 
rupted state, with the juices dried up. A Swe- 
dish princess happening to die about this time, 
it was determined to place the’ body in the 
vault, with a view of ‘preserving it until the 
directions of her family could be received as to 
jts final disposition. It proved that her rela- 
tives did not think her worth a faneral, nor did 
the senate feel desirovs to. incur the expense 
of one suitable to her rank; and therefore it 
was determined to let her remain in statu quo, 
and which she has now done for three ‘hundred 
years. ‘Since this time other corpses have 
been deposited in this cellar. Amougst the 
rest, a plumber, fifty years of age, who fell from 
off the steeple, and severed his head from his 
body ; this ts said to have lain three hundred 
years ; an English countess, eighty years of 
age, belonging to the Stanbope family, who 
died of a cancer, and which has been in the 
vanit two hundred years ; a Swedish general 
and his adjutant, who were killed near Bremen 
during the seven years’ war; a cannon shot 
wound in the side of the latter is yet visible ;— 
also astudent who fel! in a duel about the same 
time ; the wound of the sabre is still percep- 
tible on the leit shoulder, and the silken band 
of the garland made: by his fair friends, in token 





of his unfortunate fate, yet remains.—There 





Singular property of a Cellar.—The following | 


ground, but of late more decency has been ob- 
served, each body having been placed. in. sepa- 
rate chesis. l examined some of them with great 
altention, and found the skin resembling coarse 
hard leather, under which, on making pressure, 
might be perceived the vacancies left by the 
drying-up or evaporation, of the,fluid parts.— 
The hair was firm on the scalp, and the teeth 
and nails.in a perfect state, the eyes dried up 
and deeply sunk into the orbits, and the nose 
like a double nose, from the cartilage, at its con- 
nection with the ossa nasi, having sunk down to 
a level with the face. There was a Muscovy 
duck in full plumage, which retained all its origi- 
nal beauty; and,also a cat, that was supposed 
to have got in accidentally, and which lies coil- 
ed up as if asleep ?” 

The Canal. The excavation of the canal goes 
briskly on. Every thing is bustle and activity a- 
long the route, and all is as it should be. A large 
sum will be expended on the work this season, 
which po doubt will gladden the hearts and fill 
the pockets of the farmers of the county of Hart- 
ford, where the first section is to be completed 
And even our rival sister, the city of Hartlord, 
ought to put ena smile of satisfaction, for much 
of the money expended will no doubt find its way 
into the coffers of her merchants, mechanics and 
tavern-keepers.—New-Haven Register. 

;—_—_— | 





Commons where all the wills are kept, surprised 
fo see such a number of large volumes, and in- 
quired if they were Bibles? “No, sir,” replied 
one of the clerks, “they are Testaments.” 





The true use of learning. Aristippus said, that 
the only fruit he had received from his philoso- 
phy, was to speak plainly to all the world, and 
to tell freely his thoughts of things. 





A petulant old lady having refused a snitor to 
her neice, he expostulated with her, plainly to 
divulge her reasons. ‘] see the villain in your 
face,’ said she. *That isa personal reflection, mat- 
am,’ answered the lover. ; 

The London European Magazine contains an 
article contrasting “The English labourer ani 
American Slave,” and giving a preference to the 
condition of the latter ! 

== 

Want of Employment.—The, Jews have a pro- 
verb, “that be who breeds vot up his son to some 
occupation, makes him a thief,”—and the Arab- 
ians say, * that an idle person is the devil’s play- 
fellow.” 

The following toast was drank at Hackensack 
on the 4th of July :—* Old Bachelors— May they 
be compelled to cut ont their own clothes wilh 
a half pair of scissors, all the days of their lives.” 





PARSONS & CO. City Fornit ure warehouse, 
e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep cov 
stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of (uri 
ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of ail kinds, fire 
sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &c. 
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A countryman going into the office in Doctor’: § 
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